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on the councillors as a body. It might well be that one
of its members drew upon himself the special censure
of the House, but even if, as a consequence of that
censure, he was forced to resign, the general policy
that had resulted in his censured action was likely
enough to be continued by his colleagues who had
not resigned because they had not been attacked, and
then what was the House of Commons to do? The
only possible answer that either the Queen or the
House could give was that there must be a body of
ministers so united that if one were attacked and fell
the others, necessarily fell with him, and the only
sentiment that could create the political tie thus felt to
be essential was the sentiment of party. It is no doubt
true that differences in religious oudook, differences
in opinion as to the powtrs of the Crown, and differ-
ences of economic views between townsmen and
countrymen, all helped to create a definite line of
party cleavage. But what made the dominance of
party feeling politically necessary was that the rela-
tions between the Crown and Parliament had now
reached such a stage that only a united ministry re-
sponsible, though in slightly different senses of the
term, to both, could enable them to function smoothly.
The device was characteristically English in that it
evaded the fundamental question which, if definitely
raised, would have divided Englishmen into monarch-
ists and republicans and produced another Civil War.
But evasive though it was. the arrangement worked
and still works. Tc this dav the Crown nominally